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ABSTRACT 

A study examined Hispanic perceptions of 
discriminatory behavior by Anglos, exploring four dimensions of 
perceived discrimination: the contexts/situations where Hispanics 
discern discrimination, the attributes perceived by Hispanics as 
eliciting discriminatory behavior, the characteristics of those 
Anglos perceived to be most likely to discriminate, and the behaviors 
that can be interpreted as discriminatory. Subjects, 112 
self-identified Hispanics in the San Francisco Bay area, were 
interviewed by telephone in 1985. Results indicated that in most 
contexts/situations respondents felt that discrimination took place 
**once in a while** — but more frequently at work or school, at 
government offices or in department stores, and on the part of 
landlords. Findings showed that younger, richer, and more educated 
males were perceived as more likely to discriminate against 
Hispanics. Accent, national background, ways of speaking, and race 
were generally agreed upon as predictive of discrimination. 
(References and tables of data are attached.) (NKA) 
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Abstract 

The present study was designed to obtain an overall picture of tb.e 
relative importance of different manifestations of communication 
pnenom^na interpreted as discriminatory, in addition, tlie 
individual contribution of a mt of predictors of communication 
discrimination was assessed. Four dimensions of perceived 
discrimination were eiplored: the conttzts/situations where 
Hlspanics perceive dlscrlmlnatton tate place; the attributes 
perceived by Hlspanics as elldtors of discriminatory behaviors on 
the part of Anglos; the characteristics of those Anglos perceived 
to be more liicely to discriminate; and the behaviors which can be 
Interpreted as being discriminatory by Hlspanics. Contexts, in 
particular work and school, were found to be the most important 
predictors of communication discrimination. 
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Sumarlo 

Este estttdio rue disefiado para obtener im imagen global d* la 
Importanda de dilerentes fflaiUIesUciones d« los fen^menos 
cofflimicaUvos interpretados como discrimlnatorios. Ademis, sf^ 
miM la contribucl6n individual de una serie de predictores de la 
discriminaddn comunicatlva. Se e:q>loraron cuatro dimensiones de 
la di8crifflinacl6n comunicaUva: los conUztos y situaclones donde 
los Hispanos perdben la discriminaddn; los atributos Hispanos 
que ellos mismos perdben como causae de la conducta 
discriminatoria; las caracteristicas de los Anglos asodadas con la 
discrifflinaddn; y ias conductas que los Hispanos inteipretan como 
discrifflinatorias. Se encontr<( que los conteztos, particularfflente 
la escuela y el trabajo, son los mis importantes predictores de la 
discriminad^n cojiunicativa. 
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HISPANIC PERCEPTI0!4S OP COMMUNICATION DISCRIMINATION 



Despite Uie many advances mude by tbe civil rights 
movements and etlinic awareness groups wtiich erupted in the 
1960*8. discrimination still persists in American society. By 
understanding the machinations of discrimination, we may be in a 
better position to eliminate it A review of ezisiting literature 
revealed that most authors examined discrimination from the 
point of view of the discriminators, or those groups %rtio 
discriminated against others (Allport, 1934; Berry and Tischler, 
1976; Brislin, 1961;EhrUch, 1973; Levine, 1972; Marin, 19M; 
McLemore, 1953; Kose, 1961). Our research uncovered an absence 
of material on the other point of view of discrimination, that of 
the discriminatee, or those persons who are the victims of 
discrimination. Because discrimination involves communication, 
and communication is a two way process, it cannot be fully 
understood until both sides of the process are taken into 
consideration. Hence, this study represents an attempt to focus on 
the heretofore neglected perceptions of the discriminatees. 

To be perceived, discrimination ought to be communicated, 
or at least perceived as having been communicated, otherwise for 
practical purposes it has not taken place. We will not here enter 
into a discussion on the nature of intercultural communication; 
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however. In commiinlcaftion between members of aiTferont cultural 
groups the 'attribution of meaning' across cultures is considered 
to be an essential component of the process (Gudykunst and Eim, 
19M, p. 14). 



Also, to be perceived, discrimination must involve 
differential treatment from the point of view of a societal norm, 
and it ought to be considered offensive or insulting. Both 
charateristics of tfU/ar«r«ffrand ^«as/F»mu8t be present because 
in the absence of either one, no discrimination would be 
attributed. With these considerations in mind, we spent of 
communicatiaa OiscrimiBaticiiK, the key concept of interest in the 
present paper. Communication discrimination is then the process 
of the attribution of meaning involving perceptions of differential 
and offensive treatment Other researchers have addressed the 
issue of perceptual differences between different cultural groups 
(Brislin, 1961; Oddou, 19M; Triandis, 1964)a&weUas 
discrepancies in communication styles and satisfaction (Hecht, 
1976, 1964; Kagan, 1962; Triandis, 1964) Xone of these studies, 
however, have dealt directly with communication discrimination. 



What are the conditions under which minority members 
perceive discrimination to take place, particularly communication 
discrimination? What are the contexts where communication 
discrimination is perceived (e^. work, school, stores, etc..)?; Who 
are likely discriminators (younger or older persons, males or 
females, etc.)?;What is iuj discrimination believed to be based on 
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(e^. sun color, accent* dress, nattonal origin, ways of speaung, 
etc.)? What are communication discrimlsaVon behaviors which 
happen with high frequency (e^. talt down to minorities; show 
little respect for; make fun of, etc.)? And, what are those factors 
considered to account for the perceptions of communication 
discrimination? These are the questions which motivated the 
research reported here. 

Kurt Lewin argued 'that the phenomena to which the 
psychologist should direct his attention are what the individual 
suhlectively perceives, not what the observer perceives as the 
oblecUve reaUty " (Shepherd, 1964, p. 24). The percepUons of 
the discriminatees could be used to alert co-workers, service 
providers, and others to behaviors which might be considered 
differentiating and offensive, and the contexts or situations where 
such perceptions are more litely to occur. 

In a landman: set of studies of Hispanic American 
commnnication in seven U.S. communities (Greenberg, Burgeon, 
Burgeon, and Korzenny, 1963), Hispanic leaders argued that 
discrimination and racism were the key overriding problems in 
their communities. According to Dr. Armando Navarro of San 
Bernardino, California, 'Socially, the poverty syndrome, coupled 
with racism, is transforming the barrios into concrete Jungles 
where vlol&nce and self-destruction prevail' (p. 60). 
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Racism was said to b« a constant theme and it was related to the 
main problems ol education, employment, politics, bousing, healtn, 
and crime 

Within the same set of studies, when comparing adult Angle 
and Hispanic respondents from the general population, the 
satisfaction with the coverage of local Hispanic persons and events 
in local newspapers was less for the Hispanics. The perception of 
fairness of Hispanic coverage in the local media in general was 
also seen as inferior by Hispanics when compared to Anglo 
perceptions. The above results support the notion thrt Hispanics 
tend to feel discriminated against both interpersonally and 
through the media. How and under what conditions is that 
discrimination perceived? 

In order to guide the present inquii y, an initial pilot study 
of 20 in-depth qualitative interviews were conducted with 10 
adult males and 10 adult females who identified themselves as 
Hispanics. Tm respondents were as&ed to report their top-of- 
mind reactions to the word discrimination, and the situations in 
which they feel discrimination against them takes place if at all. 
On the bases of these qualitative interviews four general 
dimensions of communication discrimination were uncovered: (1) 
Ty pes of p ^ple who are perceived as being more likely to 
discriminate; (2) Attributes which are perceived to be likely to 
elicit discriminatory behaviors; (3) Slt^aUons /contexts where 
discrimination is perceived to occur; and (4) Behaviors which are 
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p«rc*iv«<S as discriminatory. Th^ responses provided witlUn eadi 
of cue above dimensions became t&e base for operationaiization as 
detailed in tlie metnods section. 

On the basis of the above considerations, three general 
researcb questions guided tbls study: 

Qi: What is the relative importance of different types of 
persons, attributes, contexts/situations, and behaviors in 
the perception of discrimination by Hispanics? 

Qz: How do person types, attributes, and situations influence 
perceptions of discriminatory behaviors against 
Hispanics in general? 

Q3: How do person types, attributes, and situations influence 
perceptions of discrimination against Hispanics in 
particular'! 

With the first question an attempt is made to obtain a 
description of the relative importance of individual factors 
perceived by Hispanics to be reflective of discrimination, e.g. is 
sUn color considered to be a basis for discrimination?, is work a 
context where discrimination is perceived to take place?, etc.. 

The second question attempts to obtain a picture of the 
relationships between discriminative factors (contexts, types of 
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p«r8on8« characteristics of tb* discriminatee) ana thos* behaviors 
which are considered to constitute discrimination against 
Hispanics in general (to be talked down to, to be ignored, eto.). 

The third question is similar to the second except that it 
attempts to more directly tap the factors which account for the 
individual's perception of discrimination against him/her as the 
subject of discrimination (instead of against Hispanics in general). 



METHODS 

In the Spring of 19d3« 1 12 self -identified Hispanics were 
interviewed over the phone in the San Francisco Bay area. Fifty 
two percent of the respondents were females. The subjects self- 
identified themselves as follows: Hispanic (1 IX), Latino (162), 
Chicane (3X)« Spanish (5X), Uezican (12X), Hispanic American 
(1 IX), Mexican American (2 9X), Central American (1 IX), or 
'other' such as Cuban American, Puerto Rican, Argentinian, etc. 
(6X). 

The average number of years the respondents had lived in 
the U.S. was 25 3 (S-14), and their average age was 34.4 (S-12). 
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Til* modal of odncatton compleUd was blgb school, trado, 
tech., or vocational school (43S), 14X had not finished high school, 
16X had some coUego education, 9X had completed a two year 
college program, and 17X had completed a four year college 
degree. The modal level of total household income was between 
$15,000.00 and $20,000.00, and 31X feU between $10,000 and 
$23,000.00 per year. 

InstnimftPt 

The respondents were asked foor general categories of 
questions based on the pUot interviews. Firsts to understand the 
contftrtnal and sitnational aspects of perceived communication 
discrimination, the respondents were asked to report "How often 
would you say that Anglos treat Hispanics dif f erentiy from the 
way they treat other Anglos...' on a Likert type scale with "very 
often' coded 3. 'often' coded 2, 'once in a while' coded 1, and 
'never' coded 0. Hon applicable, refused, and 'don't know* 
responses were eliminated from the analysis. The situations rated 
were: 'at work,* 'at school,* 'at the grocery store,' 'at government 
offices,* 'at the bank,' *at the doctor's office,' 'at department 
stores,' 'at restaurants,' 'as neighbors,* 'as friends,' "as landlords 
or landladies.' For the purposes of data reduction and regression 
analyses, these scales were submitted to a principal factor 
analysis with varlmaz rotation, utilizing the criterion of a 
minimum eigenvalue of 1.0 to stop the extraction of factors. All 
variables with loadings of .30 or larger were summed and then 
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4iYid«4 by th9 nnmbtr of Tarlables to form indoxts. THo iirst 
bidtz labtltd palti/cjBJscis\ns composod of tlit first olght scales 
dotail«<l abovt wblch loaded on tht first factor (li-0.6, SD-0.6). A 
socond indoz was formed with the last three scales above, which 
loaded on the second factor, and was labeled pitrsonal conUxts 
Oyf-O.O, SD-0.6). 



To Obtain insights regarding the ty pes of Aaglo persons 
perceived to be Utely to discriminate, the respondents responded 
to the stem: Those Anglos that vreat Hispanics differently from 
the way they treat other Anglos are usually....' followed by four 
statements: "younger rather than older;' 'males rather than 
females;' "with higher rather than lower education;' and 'rich 
rather than poor.' The respondents were asked to eipress their 
degree of agreement or disagreement ('strongly agree'-5; 
'agree'-2; 'disagree'- 1; and 'strongly disagree'-O) with these 
statements. The intercorrelations among the four scales were 
ezamined for the purpose of data redaction. Only the correlation 
between 'with higher rather than lower ednation' and 'rich rather 
than poor' were substantially correlated (r-0.43, p-.OOl). An 
average index wus created with these two scales and labeled SSS 
of <UscrJttUnatorOl'\.% S-0.7). Since the other two scales were 
not intercorrelated, they were kept separate in further analyses. 



The attribi^tes perceived to elicit discrimination were rated 
in response to 'Anglos treat Hispanics differently because of....' 
The respondents were asted to express their degree of agreement 
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or disagreefflent with tH* following attributes (scale same as 
above): 'sUn color/ 'accent," 'dress/ 'national bacigroond/ 
"ways of speaking," and 'race/ THe results of a factor analysis of 
these scales resulted in a unique factor on which all variables 
loaded at .40 or higher, on the basis of this information an 
average index was created and named &UuUc attrJbaC^iJUL'l.^ 
SD-0.5). 



The behaviors considered to represent discr igUnatioa in 
gsnfiial were rated on a frequency Likert type scale ('very 
often'-3, 'often'-2, 'once in a while'- 1, and 'never'-O) in 
response to the stem 'When Hispanics deal with Hispanics, how 
often....' f oUowed by these behaviors: 'do they show little 
interest in the opinions of Hispanics?', 'are they insulting to 
Hispanics?', 'do they ignore Hispanics?', 'do they make fun of 
Hispanics?', 'do they make comments about the ethnic origin of 
Hispanics?', 'are they impatient with Hispanics?', 'do they show 
little respect for Hispanics?', 'do they avoid talking to 
Hispanics?', 'do they teU ethnic or racial Jokes about Hispanics?', 
'do they talk down to Hispanics?', 'do they exclude Hispanics from 
their activities?' and 'do they avoid looking at Hispanics 
directly?' All these scales loaded on a single factor and the 
resulting average index was labeled gen&ral discrimination 
(M-1.3,S»0.7). 



The measure utilized to detect personal /specific 
discrimination was the product of two frequency scales (coded as 
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above; composite measare M-1.7, SD-2.3) In response to "How 
often do yon feel tHat Anglos treat yon differently from tne way 
they treat other Anglos?' (11-1.0, SD-0.9) multiplied by "How 
offensiYo woold you say that being treated differently is? (ll-1.4« 
SD-1.1). THe reason for creating a multiplicative scale was tbat if 
either of the two scales was 'never* (coded 0)« then the value of 
the measure would be 0, or no perceived discrimination. 

Besides the demographics detailed abo^e, the following 
CfintEfil measures were obtained: A measure of Spanish language 
dep&Bd^nce\n» created as an average index (il-1.3« SD-1.5), 
including the responses to questions eliciting the number of 
Spanish language TV hours watched yesterday (M-0.3, SD-l.^i), 
number of Spanish language radio hours listened to yesterday 
(U-0.3. SD- 1.4), and 'About how much time did you spend 
yesterday speaking in Spanish?* (lvl-2.9 hrs., SD-5.0). 

Telephone prefixes in the San Francisco Bay Area were 
originally selected for areas luiown to contain a high concentration 
of Hispanics. Four random digits were added to the prefixes to 
acco\2Ut for unlisted numbers and to enhance representativeness. 
The response rate was approximately 20X after accounting for 
disconnected, out of order, Anglo, refused, no answer, and 
disqualified numbers. To qualify, the interview was to be 
conducted with a Hispanic 'man or woman of the house.' 
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Hispanics were all those wbo aald tHat any of the following wor<S8 
Dest descrlM' them: Hispanic, Latino, Cbicano , Spanish , 
Mexican , Hispanic American , Mexican American , Central 
American , or 'other' such as Cnhan American, Puerto Rican, 
Argentinian, etc.. Three call backs were attempted in the cases of 
no answer, or when the qualifying individual was not home. Only 
one individual was interviewed in each household. All interviews 
were conducted in English, and there were no reports of ended 
interviews due to a language harrier. Out of ten interviewers, 
three were Hispanic. 



RESULTS 



The results of this research will be presented in the order of 
the three main questions presented in the introductory section to 
this paper. The first question asks about the relative importance 
of particular situations or contexts, particular types of persons, 
idiosyncratic characteristics or attributes on which discrimination 
is based, and specific behaviors which can be considered to be 
discriminatory. Table 1 presents the means for each of the scales 
which were used to assess the above sets of perceptions. 
Regarding situations or contexts, none of the particular scales 
rendered a mean value larger than T which corresponded to 
'once in a while'; the lowest means were for the grocery store, 
the bant, the doctor's office, and with friends. 
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TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 



Kegarding types of persons porcoived as discriminators, 
younger persons, males, richer individuals, and people witn a 
hlfjkf/T education were similarly perceived to be more likely to 
discriminate against Hispanics than older persons, females, people 
with a lower education, and poorer persons. 

As to attributes wbicb are perceived as elidtors of 
discrimination, the respondents generally 'agreed' that sUn color, 
accert, dress, national baclLground, ways of speaUng and race are 
used for discrimination; however, stin color and dress were 
somewhat less endorsed as personal characteristics conducive to 
discrimination. 

In terms of the frequency of perception of discriminating 
behaviors, most scales rendered a mean in between the values of 
'once in a while' and 'often'. The only scale that rendered a 
clearly low mean was 'avoid lootin^T at Hispanics directly.' 

The general profile which has einerged up to this point is 
that there are no behaviors, characteristics/attributes, 
contexts/situations, or types of arsons which are strongly felt to 
be Uie basis of discriminati'/n in the relationships between Anglos 
and Hispanics. However it was evident that accent, national 
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badcgronnd* ways of speaking, and rac«, were more clearly 
identified as elldtof s of discrifflination than the items in any of 
tne otner categories under study. It was also interesting to notice 
that eye contact was the behavioral manifestation least likely to 
be perceived as being absent in the interactions between Anglos 
and Hispanics. 

The second and third questions that motivated this study 
concerned the relationships between the perceptions of 
situations/contexts, types of persons who discriminate, and the 
attributes of the discrimatee, with perceptions of discrimination 
towards Hispanics in general, and towards the Hispanic 
respondents in particular. To attempt to answer these two 
questions, multiple regression analyses were conducted utilizing 
the indexes of contezts/sitnations, attributes, and types of 
persons as predictors.The regression analyses were conducted 
through a simultaneous inclusion routine. The indexes of general 
discriminating behaviors towards Hispanics and persoaal/spodfic 
perceptions of discrimination were the two dependent variables in 
the regression equations. Age, number of years in the U.S., income, 
education, sex, whether the person was married or not, whether 
the individual was employed or not., general exposure to TV, radio, 
and newspapers, and Spanish language dependence were included 
in the equations as controls i^ an attempt to excijide alternative 
explanations. 
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TABLE 2 ABOUT HIRE 



Table 2 presents tlie results of two multiple regression 
equations in wnicn general communication discrimination and 
personal/specifjcc^mmi^c^tioii discrimination icomOi^ are 
predicted. 

Tne general ccjodfsM^T was labeled 'general' because tbe 
items comprising it referred to Hispanics in general. Tne 
statistically significant predictors were puMJc placeslix^, 
followed by persoDMi cotttexts^zsk^ finally by ethnic attributes. 

In predicting /W5aa«//^>#ca/^perceptions of 
discrimination, i.e. tHe respondents' own interpretations of Anglos' 
benaWors, personai contexts\n& tne largest preditor witH a 
negative sign, follow(»d by pntUcpiaces^ tnen by maiesdis tne 
pe.^trators of discriminatory acts, and finally by ethnic 
attributes. 

DISCUSSION 



The present study was designed to answer three research 
questions derived from the literature and the esqperience of the 
authors regarding perceptions of discrimination on the part of 
Hispanics. First, it was of interest to obtain an overall picture of 
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Ui« r«latiT0 importanc# of 4iffer«nt maiiifestatloiis of tb* 
phonomona interpreted as discriminatory. Several items were 
included witnin eacn of tHe following conceptual categories: the 
contezts/sitaations where Hispanics perceive discrimination to 
take place; tue attributes perceived by Hispanics as eUdtors of 
discriminatory beliaviors on the part of Anglos; the 
characteristics of those Anglos perceived to be more litely to 
discriminate; and the behaviors which can be interpreted as 
being discriminatory by Hispanics. In studying the relaUve 
importance of each item within the general categories above, it 
was evident that in most contexts/situations the respondents feel 
there is discrimination 'once in a while" or somewhat more often. 
The contexts where discrimination is slightly more frequently 
perceived are at werk, at school, at government offices, at 
department stores, and on the pait of landlords and landladies. 
The places where discrimination is least litely to be eiperienced 
is at the doctor's office, at the grocery store, at the bank, and with 
Anglo friends. Although not strong, this finding is important 
because it emphasizes that in those places where Hispanics must 
spend the largest amount of time, e.g. at wort and school, they are 
more litely to experience discrimination. One can speculate that 
discriminauon is least lelt at the 'doctor's office', "bank", and 
'grocery store' because those are contexts where individuals have 
more abundant choices. 



The perceived picture of those more litely to discriminate 
against Hispanics was one of younger, male, richer, more educated 
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in<lividaal8. Howv^er, tue findings are not strong in tli«ii 
absolute sizo. Most liHoly, tHo respondents fflight have felt 
uncertain regarding tnose wbo are more likely to discriminate. 
All responses to these scales fell half way between the 'agree' 
and 'disagree' categories. The responses given may be quite 
accurate because in confronting generalized prejudice, Hispanics 
may be unable to pinpoint the ezact demographic profile of those 
who discriminate. 



The attributes perceived by Hispanics as being the cues 
to discrimination resulted in means very closely overlapping with 
the 'agree* response category on the scales. The only two 
exceptions were skin color and dress, which received a slightly 
lower score. Accent, national background, ways of speaking, and 
race were generally agreed upon as cues to discrimination. As 
Hispanics are not necessarily very distinct in skin color or dress 
patterns, it is not surprising that these two attributes received 
lower scores as cues to discrimination. It appears significant, 
however, that among the relatively highly scored attributes are 
speech patterns along with the race and origin of the person. 

Speech patterns appear to become fully integrated in the 
ways individuals build an image of themselves. 



At the intepersonal le^l, ror exampla, attitudes at>out 
language operate to derine and reiff systems oT social 
categorisation... Most people hold strong beliers about 
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j^articultf speech panernf and these ia tvrA effect Jiidc«eatt 
about iadiYiduals a&4 opportunities granted to them. 
(Cramanw, 1981 p. 26y>266). 

Hispanics may thus rightly perceive that they are discriminated 
against because of their 'deviant^ speech patterns. This coincides 
with one of the author's eqf>erience as a teacher of English as a 
second language, in that many Hispanic students eipressed the 
opinion that they were being denied |ob promotions due to their 
non-standard English pronunciation. 

The behaviors considered to represent discrimination in 
general fell close to the midpoint between the 'once in a while" 
and the 'often' response categories in all cases except for 'avoid 
looldng at Hispanics directly.' Bye contact avoidance on the part 
of Anglos may not be used as an indication of depreciation. On 
the contrary, Anglos may eipect increased eye contact with those 
they consider inferior: The use of a steady, direct gaze also 
connotes status and is a privilege of rank.' (Burgoon and Saine, 
1970, p. 101). The fact that most of the scales fell in between 
'once in a while' and 'often' appears to be substantive. That a 
large number of Hispanics feel that at least once in a while they 
are subjected to insulting, denigrating, and ridiculing behaviors on 
the parts of Anglos is far from trivial. For discrimination to take 
place there is no need to eiperience it 'very often' as sometimes 
is bad enough. Besides, a comment that may apply to all the 
scales utilized for this study is that the respondents may have 
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attenuaUtf th^ix resposses as th* ackno'itfl^dg^inMit of 
<U8criininatioii is palnrm and •o*^ma8sing. A$&oUier comment 
that may also apply to the entire set of fin<iings is that since 70X 
of tne interviewers were Anglo« the responses obtained might 
have been in the direcUon of social desirabiUty, as the mspanic 
respondent might have guessed what the Anglo interviewer 
desired to hear (Reese, Danielson, ShoemaHer, Chang and Hsu, 
19«5). 

In attempting the predic;Uon of the general camdlsiaA^T of 
discriminatory behaviors, it was foand that discrimination in 
public places, 045. work, school, etc. zhoMi^ the highest partial 
standardized regression coefficient. The interpretation of this 
finding is that Hispanics are more likely tc eiperience behaviors 
considered as discriminatory in pubUc places, and to be more able 
to point to those sitnaUons more consistenUy than, for eiample, 
they can when considering the types of persons who discriminate. 
In order to furthei refine our undef .standing of this finding, a 
second regression analysis \n& conductiKl in which the 
components of the index patJUc filac&s\t^i9 entered in the 
equation as separate entlUes. In this secondly analysis, work 
CB-.27, P-.002) and school (fl-.25, p-.OOl) came out as the only 
significant predictors of the general comass\si(^vi among au the 
situaUons/contezts. Thus, it appears that at school and at work, 
Hisp^cs are more consistenUy treated in insulting ways than in 
other settings. 
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Tli« MJt largMt significant predictor of gtnml camd/sym 
person^ cattt»itscom^os^ of neig]it>or8, frion<l8« an<l 
landlords/landladiM. In this instanct, however, none of Uio 
individual items romainod a significant predictor when a second 
regression equation was examined. Following school and work, 
neignbors, friends, and landlords/landladies are likely to 
perpetrate derogatory interactions. The tnird largest and last 
significant predictor was tne #£ftiE/c«^/^ir/SA9indez composed of 
sUn color, accent, dress, ways of speaking, national background, 
and race. Race was the only individual item whicn made a 
significant statistical contribution (S-.16, p-.03) wnen analyzed in 
a secondary regression equation. THe interpretation of ttiis 
finding is tnat 'put-downs' to%rard Hispanics are most likely to be 
perceived to be based on race as a generalized identity marker. 

When predicting pM^sojisI/sp&ciffccommvjdCBtioii 
discrimination, the key predictors were similar to those above, 
ezcept that persoMl caot&JtsbMSM larger and negative, and 
that mal^ (as oppof ^ to females) were more likely to engage in 
insulting behaviors. It was suprising that persaaaJ contexts 
(neighbors, friends, landlords/landladies) increased in its B 
coefficient and became negative. It is possible that when thinking 
and talking about discrimination against oneself, the Hispanic 
individual is )ss& likely to feel that neighbors, friends, and 
landlords/landladies engage in discriminatory behaviors because 
personal experiences may differ from generalized perceptions. 
This is important since it reconfirms that responses about self are 
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Itttly t» dlffM- Mt from rMponsM about sUnlUr otbtrs (Uska, 
1973). HowvTor, tbo finding 18 not froo of ambiguity slnco tno 
^ittt&nl camdfsMn was composed of tw«lvo individual 
botiavlors wnilo tnt jMtrsctM//^ptciffcyns tht product of t&t 
rosponso to now of t»n do you f Ml tnat Anglos trtat you 
dlf ferenUy from tut %ray tnoy troat otntr Anglos?' mulUpUod by 
How off oiL^vt would you say that bolng troattd diffortntly is?* 
Tbt dlff oronco in oporatlonallzation, tntn, may account for tho 
statistical rtvorsal as mucn as ttio psychological proctssts of tho 
respondtnts. Of concorn is tbat tut rtspondtnts wtrt mort liktly 
to identify mtn with tht oppressor as opposed to women. In a 
male dominated society, manifestations of oppression are more 
likely to be enacted by males. As androgyny (Bem, 1974) becomes 
more prevalent in society, patterns of discrimination may change. 
Hopefully in the direction of being reduced. When a second 
regression equation was analyzed with the components of 
cMtt»Jts^tast/attS2ai6 another with the components of &tAJi/c 
sttr^^ausi it was found that only 'race* (B-.2d, p-.02) was a 
significant contributor to perceptions of insulting and 
discriminating behaviors. This finding is consittCent with the 
findings related to the general Index. 

The limitations of this study include the fact that the 
interviewers were not all bilingual Hlspanics, perhaps rendering 
results which may limit the generalizabllity of the results. 
However, the authors believe that If any bias was present, it was 
in the direction of attenuating claims of discrimination instead of 
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tnliaACliig ttMd (Kt«M 0t»l 1963). Tht fact tHat this stady 
uuilztttf a tel«pIioiit sarnpto may baft also limits ttie 
g«a«ralizabiUty of Uit study as Hispanic telephono ownership is 
tnown to bo mort limitod than that of the general popnlaUon. 
Furtner, the fact that the ptrsanal/sptcifJc and the g^eraJ 
cttor^findeies were operationalized differently, may have 
accounted for the difference encountered in their associations 
with p€rsoBal coaUxis. Another limitation is that all questions 
about communication discrimination in this research referred to 
Anglos and e^lidtly eiduded other ethnic/cultural groups who 
may be perceived as discriminators of Hispanics. Future research 
on communSeatico OiscrimiaMti^ ought to take the deficits of this 
research into consideration. 



Although limited by many factors, the study's findings are 
important. It is not only Hispanic opinion leaders (Greenberg H 
H 1963) who claim to be subjects of discrimination, but the 
^eneral Hispanic American population who claim to be 
discriminated against as well. 



That work and school are the primary contexts where 
Hispanics perceive derogatory behaviors to take place is 
important in alerting employers and school administrators to 
potential sources of interpersonal conflict, and may serve as 
encouragement for intercultural communication training in those 
places. Work places should consider instituting programs 
gene-ally labeled 'training for the multicultural workforce*, and 



schools should considtr programs of malticiiltanl tducaUon. In 
addition. Anglos ought to M awaro that Joking about sUn color, 
accont^ rac*. etc.. is in fact considtrod off tnsivo and should bo 
avoidod if harmonious and product! yo Intercultui^l interactions 
art dosirod. 

Discrimination is a difficult topic both methodologically and 
conceptually. However, its importance in today's world should 
motivate communication researchers to overcome such difficulties 
and explore the dimensions of this prevalent phenomenon. 
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TABLE 1: IIEAIS AID STAIDASD DEVIATICWS Of SITUATIOIS. TTPES OF 
PZSSOIS. CflASACnRISTICS, AID BEHAVIORS miCATm 07 
COHHUHICATIOV DISCRDinATIOH. 



STAnASD 

MUM. muim 

SITUATIOIS 



At Wort 


1.1 


1.0 


At School 


1.0 


1.0 


At t&o Grocoiy Store 


0.7 


0.9 


At Government Offices 


1.1 


0.9 


Att&eBank 


0.7 


0.9 


At the Doctor's Office 


0.5 




At Department Stores 


1.0 


0.9 


At Restaurants 


0.9 


0.6 


As Neighbors 


0.9 


1.0 


As Friends 


0.6 


0.9 


As Landlords or Landladies 


1.1 


1.0 



TTPES or PERSOIS 

Tounger rather than older 1.4 0.7 

Males rather than females 1.6 0.7 
With higher rather than 

lower education 1.4 0.9 

Rich rather than poor 1.5 0.0 

CHARACTERISTICS 

Skin color 1.7 0.9 

Accent 2.1 0.7 

Dress 1.5 O.S 

National hackgroand 2.0 0.7 

Ways of Speating 2.1 0.7 

Race 2.0 0.7 
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STAIDARB 




M5AI 


DEVUTIOI 




discrihuatokt behaviors 






Show litUo interest 






in the opinioas 






of Hispanics 


1.2 




Insulting to Hispanics 


i-3 


0.8 


Ignore Hispanics 


1.2 


1.0 


Hake fun of Hispanics 


1-5 


0.9 


Mate comments about 






the ethnic origin 


1-3 


0.9 


of Hispanics 






Impatient with Hispanics 


1-3 


1.0 


Show little respect for 






Hispanics 


1.4 


0.9 


Avoid talUng to Hispanics 


1.1 


1.0 


Tell ethnic or racial jotes 






about Hispanics 


1-5 


0.9 


Talt down to Hispanics 


1-3 


1.0 


Exclude Hispanics from 






their activities 


1-3 


1.1 


Avoid loolung at Hispanics 






directly 


0.5 


1.0 
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TADLE 2. STAIDASOIZEO PARTIAL MULTIPU UGRCSSIOI COEniCIZITS 

pmmnie GcnitAL in specitic comnniicATioi 

DISCKniniATIOI AS PEKCEIVED BT HISPAIICS 



BnA COEEFICICnS 



mCPEVOEKT IMDZZES PREDICTDIG 

ORVAKIABLZS GDRRAL COMDIS PZISOMAL/SPEC. 

mn coiDis mu 



Public Places .54* .33* 

Personal Contexts .23* -.32* 

SES of Discriminators .03 .06 

Tonngor vs. Older .07 -.06 

Male YS. Female .04 .29^ 

Ettinic attributes .17^ .19< 

COVTROL WOES OR VARIABLZS 

Tears in the U.S. M -.12 

Age .01 .22 

Edacatiott .01 -.14 

Income -.07 -.04 

Sex .00 .05 

EmployedCyes) .03 .04 

Married (yes) -.02 -.03 
Spanish Language 

Dependence .12 .12 



